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ONG DOLLAR A YEAR 


BY L. G. HOFFMAN.] 


TO OUR PATRONS. 

In compliance with the general wish of our friends 
< We present the sixth Vol. of the Register ina new 
form, and in a style of neatness, which will compare 
with any of the kindred publications of the day. We 
have printed a large edition of this No. which well be 
forwarded to our old Subscribers, and many others 
who are Strangers to us, but whose aid and counten- 
ance we respectfully solicit. Every exertion on our 
part, will be made to make the Register worthy of th® 
patronage of our brethren, and we trust they will sus- 
tain us. 

Experience and necessity has compelied us to adopt 
the Cash System ; consequently all orders for the paper 
¢ must enclose the money, which can be done through 
; the postmaster, without any cost to either publisher or 
‘ Subscriber. 
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‘ For terms, inducements, &c. the reader is referred to 
; the last page of the cover. 

é 2 Those of our present patrons, who design to 
‘ continue their Subscriptions, are respectlully requested 
¢ to apprise us. Should we not hear from them, we shall 
y take it for granted they do not desire the paper, and 
‘ discontinue accordingly. 
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; STATE OF MASONRY IN ENGLAND, FROM 
$ —_ M THE CONQUEROR TO KING HENRY 
, IV. ‘ 

CHAPTER X. 


William I. the Conqueror, having established him- 
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in sacred architecture, by building Battle-abbey near 
Hastings, in memory of his victory over Harold ; St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, and nine more religious houses : 
while others built forty-two monasteries, and five ca- 
thedrals. The king brought many expert masons from 
France, and died in Normandy. 

William II. Rufus, succeeded his father, and em- 
ployed his architects and craftsmen in building a new 
wall round the Tower, and in rebuilding London-bridge 
of wood : byadvice of his grand lodge of masters, he 
built the great palace of Westminister, and four religi- 
ous houses ; while others founded twenty-eight more. 
He died without issue. 


Henry I. Beau Clerc, succeeded his brother William, 
though the eldest brother, Robert duke of Normandy, 
was yet alive. Now the Norman barons, perceiving 
their great possessions in Englaad depended only on 
royal pleasure ; and finding the laws of the Anglo. 
Saxons better calculated for securing property than the 
laws of Normandy ; began to cal] themselves English. 
men, and to assert the Saxon rights: they accordingly 
prevailed with this king to grant them the first Magna 
Charta, or Great Charter, containing a specification 
and an acknowledgment of these rights, in the first year 


/ of his reign. 


This king built the great palace of Woodstock, and 


- a little one at Oxford to converse with the learned, and 
‘ fourteen religious houses ; while others built about 


* a hundred such, beside many fine mansions. 


He was 


succeeded by his nephew, 


> self on the throne of England, an} settled his govern. ; 
4 ment, appointed Gundulph Bishop of Rochester, Roger + 


other good architects, to be at the head of the fellow / 


y 
4 
¢ de Montgomery, Earl of Shrewsbury and Arundel, and | 
y 
/ 


. . . “a . . . é 
’ crafts ; first in civil and military architecture, in build- ; 


; ing the Tower of London, and the castles of Dover, 
Exeter, Winchester, Warwick, Hereford, Stafford, 


’ 
¢ whereby the proud Normans bridled the English. Then, 


/ 
¢ York, Durham, Rochester, and Neweastle-upon-Tyne ; 
é 
¢ 
¢ 


Stephen count of Bulloign, son of Adela, daughter of 
William the Conqueror, by the power of the clergy, to 
the prejulice of Henry’s daughter, the Empress Mand, 
During the civil wars between him and the empress, 
the nobles and gen'ry being courted by both, laid hold 
of the occasion to build about 1100 castles, that proved 
afterwards very convenient for them in the baron’s 
wars ; so that the masons were as much employed as 
the soldiers, under their grand master Gilbert de Clare, 
Marquis of Pembroke ; by whom the king built four 
abbies an! two nunneries, with St. Stephen’s chapel in 
the palace of Westminster ; while others built about 
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troublesome reign, without issue male ; and the Plan- 
tagenets* of Anjou commenced, viz. 

Henry II. son of the Empress Maud, by her second 
husband Geoffrey Plantagenetearl of Anjou, became 
king of England ; who fortified some castles against 
the Welch and Scots, built some little palaces, and ten 
religious houses ; while others built about 100 such. 
The grand master of the Knights Templars, a military 
order lately instituted at Jerusalem for the protection 
of the holy sepulchre, and of the pilgrims who flocked 
to it; who derived their name from stationing them- 
selves ona spot near where Solomon’s temple stood, 
and who soon spread themselvas over Europe ; built 
«their temple in Fleet-street, London. This king was 
succeeded by his son 

Richard I. who was much abroad on his crusade to 
the Holy Land, and in captivity in Germany : he died 
without issue. In this reign about twenty religious 
houses were built. 

King John succeeded his brother Richard, and first 
made his chaplain Peter de Cole-church, grand master 
of the masons in rebuilding London-bridge of stone ; 
which was finished by the next master William Al- 
main. 

The continual expence of repairing a wooden bridge, 
being burdensome to the citizens, was the motive to 
} this undertaking, the durability of which, in a situation 
so much exposed to the occasional attacks of two pow. 
erful enemies, air and water ; and loaded, as it was 
for many centuries with a line of houses on each side 
of the passage over it ; is the best evidence that can be 
produced of the skill of the architects who constructed 
so vast a work. A draw-bridge was contrived to give 
passage for vessels with provisions to Queenhithe ; at 
the north end of which stood a tower to resist the at. 
tempts of anenemy. This tower was begun to be built 
in the year 1426, but the other buildings increased very 
slowly ; however, in Stowe’s days, both sides were 
built up : so that the whole had the appearance ofa 
, large well-built street ; there being left only three 
openings, with stone breast-walls, and iron rails over 
them on each side for prospect. The width of the river 
at the bridge is 915 feet, which was the length of the 
bridge : the height whereof was 43 feet seven inches. 
The width of the street was 20 feet, and the depth of 

the houses on both sides, 53 feet ; together, 73 . feet. 
It consisted of twenty unequal arches ; but, by the great 
number of piers, and extension of the sterlings, the 
passage of the water is obstructed, the rapidity of the 
stream increased, and the charge of repairs much in- 
hanced. We are told thatthe master mason, not only 
erected the chapel on the sterling of the ninth pier from 
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priests, four clerks, &c. 





name, is, that 


of broom twigs, which grew in plenty there. From 
this penitential discipline, he was ever after called 
Plantagenet,i.e. broom stalk ; which name was con- 
tinued to his posterity. 
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the north end, but likewise endowed the same for two ‘ 
This was the first building ¢ 
on London-bridge, which was afterward augmented ° 
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* The best etymology given by antiquarians of this ’ 
ulk the first earl of Anjou of this fam- ‘ 
ily, being trouble with remorse for some wicked actions, ‘ 
went in pilgrimage to Jerusalem, where he submitted ° 
to be scourged before the holy sepulchre with a bundle ° 
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ninety religious houses. King Stephen died, after a H with so many chanteries, that there were four chap- 


lains belonging to it in the 23d Henry VI. This chapel 
was not destroyed until the houses were taken down in 


the year 1758. 
It has been a vulgar notion that the foundation of this 


bridge was laid upon woolpacks ; an error which might 
owe its origin to a tax laid upon wool toward its erect. 
ion. But from the surveys taken of it preparatory to 
its late alterations, and more especially by taking up 
one ‘pier to widen the centre arch ; it is now discovered 
thatthe stone piers were founded on vast frames of 
piles, driven as close as art could effect. On the tops 
of these piles are laid long planks or beams of timber, 
ten inches thick, strongly bolted ; whereon is placed 
the base of the stone pier, nine feet above the bed of 
the river, and three below the sterlings : on the outside 
of this wooden foundation, (and for its preservation) 
are driventhe piles, called sterlings. It is also found 
that the lowermost course of stones in the piers, were 
laid in pitch, instead of mortar, to prevent the water 
damaging the work.* 


es 





* After all, according to our present improved ideas, 
it appears difficult to account for the motives of build- 
ing habitations on so strange, so inconvenient, and so 
perilous a spot as on each side a public bridge over a 
wide river! and ata time when terra firma was not 
rendered precious by assiduous agriculture, or by a 
land-tax. Yet this bridge was loaded with wooden 
houses, which reduced the passage over toa narrow 
street of 20 feet wide ; and in this crowded state it re- 
mained for 500 years! That the absurdity below might 
correspond with that above, the passage under the 
arches was contracted by enormous platforms, built 
round the piers, called sterlings ; which dam up the 
water so much that at the return of the tide, the river 
above the bridge is nearly five feet higher than it is 
below. So that during the ebb, the water through 
every afch forms so many catarcts ; pouring down with 
a tremendous roar, and whirling round onthe lower 
side in foaming eddies, as soon as disengaged from the 
confinement. Advantage was taken of this waterfall 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, to supply the neigh- 
bouring parts of London and Southwark with water, 
by fixing water wheels in the arches next the London 
side of the bridge: and the preservation of these water- 
works has ever since been thought a sufficient object- 
ion to the restoring a free passage to tlie current ; 
though the navigation through the bridge is so danger- 
ous, that not a year passes without the loss of many 
lives in these artificial streights. At the time when it 
became necessary to add the sterlings, in order to pre. 
serve the foundations of piers, it would have been wiser 
to have taken the bridge down, and built a new one 
upon more correct principles. The money expended 
in those preposterous additions, with the annual sums 
laid out in supporting them, exclusive of the last en- 
ormous charge, would have been more than sufficient 
to have reared a new fabric. It has often been ignor- 
antly asserted, that the arches of the bridge were origi- 
nally constructed in the present manner, to restrain the 
ebbing of the tide ; and that if the arches were widen. 
ed, there would be scarcely any navigation above the 
bridge a little after high water. Buthad these objectors 
once considered, that the river is navigable far above 
the reach of the tide, they would never thought of ad- 
vancing so weak an argument. - 

By virtue of an act of parliament, the houses, in 1758 
were at last taken away, the bridge widened, and a 
handsome foot pavement made on each side, guarded 
with stone balustrades. Below, two of the middle 
arches were thrown into one semi-circular arch, by 
taking away the pier between them : but by injudicious- 
ly drawing up the piles originally driven there, the 
current washed away the soil so much as to endanger 
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Peter de Rupibus bishop of Winchester, was the next 
8'and master ; and under him Geoffrey Fitz Peter was 
chief surveyor or deputy grand master, who built much 
for the king ; while others built about forty religious 
houses. King John was succeeded by his son, 

Henry III. a minor of nine years: when Peter de 
Rupibus, the old grand master, came to be the king’s 
guardian ; he levelled the footstone of Westminster 
abbey, in that part called Solomon’s Porch ; but this 
king, though he reigned Jong, did not live te compleat 
the work. . Peter count of Savoy, brother of the queen’s 
mother, built the palace of Savoy in the Strand, Lon. 
don ; and John Baliol, lord of Bernard castle, in the 
county of Durham, father of John, king of Scotland, 


° founded Baliol College in Oxford. The Templars 
, built their Domus Dei at Dover, and others built thirty- 


two religious houses. 

Edwari I. being deeply engaged in wars, left the 
craft to the care of several successive grand masters, 
as Walter Giffard archbishop of York, Gilbert de Clare 
earl of Gloucester, and Ralph lord of Mount Hermer, 


the progenitor of the Montagues: and by these the king 


‘ first English prince of Wales. 


fortified many castles, especially against the Welch, 
till they submitted te him ; when Edward, the king’s 
son and heir, was born at Caermarthen, and was the 


This king celebrated 
the cape-stone of Westminster abbey, sixty-five years 


after laying the foundation-stone. This is the present 


¢ pile, and its extent is very considerable ; for it is 360 
: feet long within the walls ; at the nave it is 72 feet 


broad, and at the cross 195. The Gothic arches and 


» side aisles are supported by 48 pillars of grey marble 


each composed of clusters of slender ones, and cover- 
ed with ornaments. On entering the west door, the 


» Whole body of the church opens itself at once to view, 
‘ the pillars, dividing the nave from the side aisles, be- 


ing so disposed as not to obtruct the side openings ; nor 


, isthe sight terminated to the east but by the fine painted 


_— 
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window over Edward the Confessor’s chapel ; which 
antiently, when the altar was low, and adorned with 
the beautiful shrine of that saint, must have afforded 
one of the finest prospects thatcan be imagined. This 
shrine was once esteemed the glory of England ; but 
js now much defaced and neglecte ; it was composed 
of stones of various colours, beautifully enriched with 
all the cost that art could devise. No sooner was it 
erected, than the wealth of the kingdom flowed to it 
from all quarters ; a lamp was kept continually burn- 
ing before it ; on one side stood a silver image of the 
Virgin Mary, which, with two jewels of immense value, 


‘ were presented by Queen Eleanor, the wife of Henry 


III. ; on the other side stood another image of the 
Virgin, wrought in ivory, presente] by another saint, 
Thomas Becket, archbishop of Canterbury. 

The abbey church, which was stripped of many of 
its decorations by Henry VIII. an was much damaged 
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both withinand without during the unhappy civil com. § 


motions unler Charles I. that detced the antient 
beauty of most of the religious house in this kingdom ; 


had continued from the death of Henry VII. almost to 


the two piers on each side. For the security of the 


bridge therefore an immense quantity of stones was 
thrown into the riverunder the new arch, to preserve 
the foundation ; but even this precaution has not cleared 
all doubts of its safety. 
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the present time, without any considerable repairs, and 
was gradually falling to ruin, when the parliment in- 
terposed, and ordered a thorough reparation at the 
national expence. * 

This venerable fabric has been accordingly new 
coated on the outside, except that part called Henry 
VII.’s chapel, which is indeed a separate building : 
the west end has been adorned with two new Stately 
towers, that have been thought equal in point of work- 
manship to any part of the original building. But 
though such pains have beer taken in the coating, to 
preserve the antient Gothic grandeur, that this church 
in its distant prospect has all the venerable majesty of 
its former state, yet the beautiful carving with which 
it was once adorned, is irretrievably lost: the but- 
tresses, once capped with turrets, are now made in 
plain pyramidical forms, and topped with free stone ; 
and the statues of our antient kings that formerly stood 
in niches, near the tops of these buttresses, are for the 
most part removed, and their broken fragments lodged 
in the roof of Henry VII.’s chapel. Four of these 
statues are still standing next the towers on the north- 
side ; and indeed that is the only side where a view of 
the abbey can be taken ; the other side being so en- 
cumbered with buildings, that even its situation cannot 
be distinguished. 

What, nextto the new towers, principally engages 
the attention on the outside, is the Gothic portico lead- 
ing into the north cross, which by some has been stiled 
the Beautiful, or Solomon’s Gate. This was probably 
built by Richard II. as his arms carved in stone were 
formerly over the gate. Ithas been lately beautified ; 
and over it is a new window admirably well executed : 
but the principal decorations of this pile are to be found 
within.—In this reign, too, Merton college, Oxford, 
the cathedral of Norwich, and about twenty more re- 
ligious houses were founded. 

Edward If. made Walter Stapleton, bishop of Exeter, 
grand master, who built Exeter and Oriel colleges in 
Oxford ; while others built Clareball in Cambridge, 
and eight religious houses. 

Edward III. became the patron of arts and sciences. 
He set up a tableat Windsor, 600 feet round, for feast- 
ing the gallant knights of all nations ; and rebuilt the 
castle of Windsor, as aroyal grand master, by his 
several deputies or masters of work, viz. 1. John de 
Spoulee, called master of the Ghiblim, who rebuilt St. 
George’s chapel ; where the king constituted the order 
of the Garter. 2. William of Wykeham, at the head of 
400 free masons, rebuilt the strong and stately castle ; 
and when he was made bishop of Winchester, 3. 
Robert of Barnham succeeded at the head of 250 free 
masons ; and finished St. George’s great hall, with 
other works im the castle. 4. Henry Yevele, called at 
first, in the old records, the king’s free mason, built for 
the king the London Charter- house, King’s-hall, eam- 
bridge, Queenborough castles, and rebyilt St. §te- 
ophen’s chapel, now the house of commoas in parija- 
ment. 5. Simon Langham, abbot of westminster, 
who repaired the body of that cathedra} as it naw 
stands. . 

This king alsofounded the abbey of Eastminster 
near the Tower, upon whose scite now stands the 
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Ann. c. 11. feet. 32. 6 Geo. II. e. 25. feet. 20. 
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Victualling-Office ; and his laudable example was well 
followed ; for the queen endowed Queen’s college, Ox- 
ford, while others built many stately mansions, and 
about thirty religious houses. 

Notwithstanding the expensive wars in this reign, 
the Constitutions were improved ; for an old record 
‘ imports,—‘That in the glorious reign of King Ed- 
* ward III. when lodges were many and frequent, the 
‘ grand master with his wardens, at the head of the 
‘ grand lodge, with consent of the lords of the realm, 


* then generally free masons, ordained, a. 
‘ That for the future, at the making or admission of 


‘ a brother, the Constitutions and the charges shall be 
‘ read. 
* That master masons, or masters of work, shall be 

* examined whether they be able of cunning to serve 
* their respective lords, as well the highest as the low- 
‘ est, tothe honour and worship of the foresaid art, 
‘and to the profit of their lords ; for they be their 
lords that emp!oy and pay them for their travail. 

‘That when the master and wardens preside ina 
‘lodge, the sheriff, if need be, or the mayor, or the 
‘ alderman, if a brother, where the chapter is held, 
* shall be sociate to the master, in help of him against 
* rebels, and for upholding the rights of the realm. 

‘ That entered prentices, at their making, shall be 
* charged not to be thieves, nor thieve’s maintainers. * 
‘ That the fellow crafts shall travail honestly for their 
‘ pay, and love their fellows as themselves ; and, that 
‘ all shall be true tothe king, to the realm, and to the 


‘ lodge. 

; That if any of the fraternity should be fractious, 
‘ mutinous, or disobedient to the grand master’s orders, 
‘and, after proper admonitions, should persist 
‘in his rebellion, he shall forfeit all his claim to the 
‘ rights, benefits, and privileges of a true and faithful 
‘ brother, §c.’ Concluding with, ‘amen, so mote it 

, 


King Edward III. having buried his eldest son Ed. 
ward, the scourge of France, and the hope of England, 
commonly called the Black Prince ; died 21 June, 1377, 
and was succeeded by, 

Richard II. his grandson ; who employed William 


of Wykeham, bishop of Winchester, grand master, to ° 


rebuild Westminster-hallas as it now stands. This 
building is of stone, in the Gothic stile, with a narrow 
front, and a tower on each side the enterance, adorned 
with abundance of carved work. The hall within is 
esteemed the largest room in Europe, unsupported 
with pillars ; being 270 feet in length, and 74 in 
breadth ; and the construction of the roof is greatly 
admired. t William of Wykeham, at his own cost, 

“e The need of this injunction is a pregnant evidence 
of the rude state of manners and civil policy at that 
time ; as well as of the salutary tendency. of an institut- 
ion, that byits private regulations enforced what the 
laws had not yet effected. 

t The antient palace to which this hall appertained, 
not sag by used asa royal residence, since the 
23d Hen. VIII. the several apartments are converted 
to other uses. Two of them are occupied by the two 
houses of parliament; other rooms served for the 
courts of star chamber, requests, wards, and liveries, 
while those courts existed ; but the courts of exchequer, 
and dutchy of Lancaster, are still held in their respect- 


ive chambers. The hall is now used for coronation | 


feasts, and for holding the three great courts of 
justice, the chancery, king’s bench, and common pleas. 
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built New-college in Oxford, and founded Winchester 
college ; while others built about fifteen religious 
houses. At last, while King Richard, a weak prince, 
was in Ireland, his cousin Henry duke of Lancaster, 
landed in Yorkshire, raised a great army, seized the 
king upon his retarn, got the parliament todepose him, 
and succeeded to the throne. The next year Richard 
was murdered, leaving no issue. 
THE HARMONY OF MASONS. 


’ BY COMPANION E, M. PINGREE. 


One of the most prominent of the beauties and bene- 


fits of the Masonic Institution, is its harmonizing in- } 


fluence—bringing all its members into unity of feeling 
and action. No matter how discordant the materials ; 
yet, when brought to the plumbline of Masonry, and 
squared by the square of truth and virtue, they become 
cemented together in one beautiful whole ; form- 
ing a spiritual temple, delighting the eyes of all be- 
holders. 


In this, more than anywhere else, is our Fraternity ¢ 


a practical illustration of the language of the Psalmist : 
‘*Behold how good and how pleasant itis for Breth- 
ren to dwell towether in unity ! It is like the precious 
ointment upon the head, that ran down upon the beard, 
even Aaron’s beard ; that went downto the skirts of 
his garments ; as the dew of Hermon, and as the dew 


ee ° | 


: 
; 
; 
| 
; 
3 
; 


that descended upon the mounfains of Zion; for 2 


there the Lord commanded the blessing, even life for- : 


evermore.” 


In the Lodge ‘‘dedicated to universal benevolence”— $ 
as all Masonic Halls are—we learn to ‘‘agree to dis- $ 
agree,” using a homely but expressive phrase. In 3} 


‘this sacred retreat of Friendship and Truth,” we 


witness none of the strife of warring politicians or re- ‘ 


ligious sectarists so common without, in the world. ° 


Here all is harmony, peace, love ; that is, if our prin- 
ciples are carried out in the practice of the Brethren. 


Whatever of contention there may be in the world, or ° 
even among professed Christians, none of this is seen ° 
in Lodge. All angry disputes are there hushed ; they ° 
come not within its sacred precincts. There all may ° 
be united—all one ; and this is the glory of Free. ° 
masonry! If all men were Masons, in mind and in 
heart, how different would be the social condition of 2 
the world from what it isnow! And yet Masonry ° 
does not take away a man’sright of judgment, or of ; 
opinion ; it does not require unanimity of sentimenton ° 
all subjects ; every diversity of opinion, and all liberty ; 
are allowed in this respect ; it only requires unity of 5 
Seeling—a realization of the common brotherhood of its } 


members. 


Reverence for the Supreme Being, and love for men, : 
are the leading, essential, moral principles of our sub- ° 
Possessing and mani- $ 
§ festing these, the Brethern are notrestricted in relation ? 
to otherand minor questions ; but about these latter 3 
; there must be no strife—no bitter, unbrotherly con- 
tention. In the Lodge, there can be none. Behold, 3 


lime and ancient Institution. 


then, the beauty and glory of Masonry! for of what ‘ 
other Institution can the same be said ? The same isnot : 


true Of the present form of professed Christianity. 
For what greater or more bitter contentions have ever 
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been witnessed, than those among the professed fol- 
lowers of ‘‘the Prince of peace ?” Look at the Roman 
Catholics, the Episcopalians, the Universalists, the 
Presbyterians, the Methodists, and others ; all holding 
the name of CuarsTians , and yet how divers are they! 
how separate one sect from another! how little of the 
“unity of the spirit, and the bond of peace!” and,after 
all—strange to tell! bring these same unharmonizing 
and contentious elements together ina Masonic Lodge, 
and how soon are they all one! forgetting their for- 
mer strife and ill-feeling ; and yet allowed the quiet 
and undisturbed possessions and enjoyment of their 
individual opinions. Thus will be seen the correct- 
ness of the remark before made, that if all men were 
true Masons, the social condition of the world 
would be vastly different from what it is now ; and 
still all the same differences of sentiment exist as be- 
fore. 

So also in relation to politics and civil government. 
Bring the men of all political notions, the world over, 
into a Masonic Lodge—no matter how much or how 
bitterly they may have contended heretofore—here they 
will ‘‘agree to disagree ;” whether Monarchist, Aris- 
tocrat, Imperialist, Republican, Jacobin, Whig, Dem- 
ocrat, or what not. In the Lodge, none of these things 
are known or felt : the members are not there Mon- 
archists, or Aristocrats, or Republicans, but Masons— 
BreTHreN.—How beneficial, then, our Institution, in 
this respect! even if we realized no other benefits 
from it. 

Whatever individual exceptions may occur to this 
rule, this is the legitimate, natural tendency of our 
honorable Institution ; and is generally felt and realiz- 
ed.—May the Supreme Architect and Grand Master 
grant it to be universally so felt and realized. 


BAPTISTE BROWN. 
AN INCIDENT IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


BY PERCY B. ST JOHN. 


It was my good fortune, during one of my American 
wanderings, to fallin with Baptiste Brown, a famous 
trapper of the Rocky Mountains. Few menhad seen 
more than he had of the wild life of the great prairie 
wilderness: he had hunted with the Shoshonies or 
Snakes in the Bayon Salade, and the Bull Pen, as well 
as on the borders of Great Salt Lake: he had been chased 
by the Crows near the head waters ofthe Platte and 
Yellowstone rivers,by the Blackfeet on the Marias; but 
his recollections of adventure round Fort David Cro- 
ckett, in Brown’s Hole, were by far the most interest- 
ing to me, who had seen that curious locality. While 
relating his marvellous and soul-stirring narratives, his 
huge bulk appeared to dilate, he sucked furiously at 
his corn cob pipe, and his animation was so contagious, 
that I fairly wished myself once more over the dreary 
desert which separated me from the place, and enjoy- 
ing the hospitality of the St Clairs and Robinsons. One 
of Baptiste’s adventures with the Arrapahoe Indians 
was so characteristic and singular, that I give it in the 
order in which I received it. 

The valley which is known as Brown’s Hole is situ- 
ated south of the Wind-river Mountains, on the Sheet- 
skadee, or Prairie Cock-river. Elevated several thou- 





sand feet above the level of the sea, only about fifteen 
miles in circumference, surrounded by lofty hills on 
every side, itis aptly, though not elegantly, character- 
ised asa hole. The green and ‘nutritious mountain 
grasses, the scattered thickets of cOtton-tree, the ele- 
gant groves of willow, the rich and fertile soil of this 
sequestered vale, where vegetables are reared in pro- 
fusion, are all nourished by the Sheetskadee, or, as 
some have it, the Green river, which enters the Hole 
from the north, leaving it by a pass similar to the vale 
of Tempe towards the south. The temperature is ex- 
quisite ; hence hundreds of trappers make it their win- 
ter quarters. Indians, too, of all nations, but more 
especially the Arrapahoes, frequent it to trade with 
the whitemen. These Indians bear a better character 
than any others amid the red-skins of the Rocky Moun- 
tains ; are brave, warlike, and ingenious ; hospitable 
to the lastdegree ; and, unlike many of their brethren, 
own large numbers of horses, mules, dogs, and sheep. 
The dogs they fatted and eat ; hence they are called 
dog-eaters, or Arrapahoes. Their blanket manufac. 
ture proclaims a great advance towards civilisation ; it 
being, however, a native, not an exotic art. 





Now, amongst the damsels who came and located 
round about Brown’s Hole, when the tribe paid their 
visit to trade with the white man, was a young and 
merry Indian girl, who, after one or two interviews, 
took forcible possession of Baptiste’s heart. Nothing 
more common, and, according to the habits of the Rocky 
Mountains, nothing more in the course of things than 
a union with the handsome red-skin. Many a man of 
higher position in the world had abandoned home, the 
appliances and arts of civilised life, to mate witha fair 
denizen of the wilds. Apart from women of their own 
colour, the daring pioneers of civilization forget that 
they are white, which, considering the embrowning in- 
fluence of exposure and the sun, is little to be wonder. 
ed at. During a portion of the year, too, the various 
game are not to be hunted, and idleness is the order of 
the day ; then the hunters seek amusement in the 
wigwams and village greens of their dark neighbours, 
who differ much in their habits from those who have 
been expelled from their homes in the United States. 
The women dance here, and many a heart is lost to 
them while their bright bare heels foot the green ; 
moccasins and leggings have to be made, and blankets 
wove, and the youag trappers,like many an enamoured 
one nearer home, linger round them while engaged in 
these duties, which they beguile and lighten with their 
rich and tender songs. It was upon one of these oc- 
casions that Baptiste first loved the young Arrapahoe 
The plain course, then, was to winand wed her. But, 
alas ! savage papas are wonderfully like certain papas 
in other places, though perhaps they are more open and 
matter-of-fact, since they require here a consideration 
in exchange, which consideration, being kept for the 
parent’s use, must be of equal marketable value with 
the daughter. The usual course is to select your best 
horse, and leading it to the wigwam of your fair one’s 
parents, there tie him toa post and walk away. If 
the horse upon examination be approved of, an inter- 
view ensues, and matters are soon brought toa final 
issue ; while if, on the contrary, the girl should be 
considered more valuable than the horse, other pre- 
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sents are required ere the relatives can be induced to 
part with whatis of goodly price. Many a rich white 
man has thus carried off the fairest girl of a tribe ; and 
one instance has been known of seven hundred dollars 
being offered to a fortunate swain who had in his wig- 
wam an Eutaw wife of great beauty ; to his honour be 
it said, the offer, though continually repeated, was 
never accepted. 

Baptiste unfortunately had parted with all his hard 
year’s earnings ere his heart was taken by storm. Un. 
luckily, he had spent them in those expensive enjoy- 
ments of spirits and tobacco, which bring so many of 
these stalwart and hardy frames to premature death. 
He had not, therefore, left himself wherewith to buy a 
horse, and without a horseno wife was tobe had. The 
hunting season was over long since, and it wanted a 
month of the new time for starting. Baptiste, however, 
shouldered hisrifle, and left the comforts and amuse- 
ments of Fort David Crockett to seek the bear in hir 
wildest haunts, the beaver in his dams, and the bound- 
ing elk on his grassy plains, hoping to raise, by his 


ning his loved one from her parents. 

The labour of many days brought to the trapper’s 
cache, or hiding-place for skins and furs, a goodly 
supply. Otters were tmapped, beavers caught, deer 
shot, and success appeared crowning the indefatigable 
exertions of my friend Baptiste. In the pursuit of 
game he wandered over much ground, but once loaded, 
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he came back with his pack to the hiding-place, and | 


depositing his treasures at head-quarters, started off : 
Three weeks and more were passed in } 


once more 
this fashion, when, following a new path, the adven. 


turous trapper entered a deep and woody glen that 
evidently led to an open plain where game might very 
probably be found. Pushing through thicket and brier, 
cutting his way even by means of his hunting knife, 
Baptiste at length burst from the cover of the wood, 
and stood on the edge of the open glade. Anexclama- 


i ise followed this action, and afte ee : P : . : 
Se supene 9 ans ater sewiy ° it very warm for thesister of my Unami. 


raising his eyes for an instant, the trapper backed into 
the wood, and there paused to reflect. To explain his 
conduct, we -must glance ata peculiar custom of the 
Arrapahoes. 


pels it again though his nostrils. The ground is then 
touched with the bowl, and with various other minor 


ceremonies the pipe goesround the lodge. Many days 


of feasting and dancing pass ere they are ready for the ; 


campaign ; at length, however, they abandon the 





hut, and death is the sufe portion of him who shall ° 
be known to enter or otherwise desecrate it in their » 


absence. 


Upon one of these mystic lodges it was that Baptiste » 


had suddenly stumbled, and various were the reflections 
suggested in his mind by the accident. Within the 
lodge were articles doubtless more than sufficient to 
purchase the necessary horse, but Baptiste had too 


much honour to think of robbing the red skin temple. » 


There is anintuitive respect for religion—a governing 
principle of right in the minds of these rade men, which 
is not the least singular of their peculiarities. Still, my 
friend was sorely tempted ; ‘It looked so plaguy like 
thrown afore my path, I couldn’t hardly say no,’ was 
his remark ; besides that, he recollected the time when 
a poor white trapper, being robbed of his poncho at the 


> beginning of winter, made free with a blanket found in 


laborious prosecution of the chase, the means of win- > ‘ 
$ one of the Arrapahoe lodges. 


Upon being brought be. 
fore the elders, charged with the sacrilege, his defence 
was, that having been robbed, the Great Spirit took 


OO errs 


pity on his defenceless condition, and pointing out his . 


blanket, bade him clothe himself. 
has an undoubted right to give away his own pro- 


‘The Great Spirit ° 


perty,’ was the decision ; and the trapper was freed. ; 


Still, Baptiste shook his head, and was about to move } 


away, when a hand was laid on his shoulder hehind, 


nen 


and anIndian warrior in his war-paint stood before 


him. The greeting of the wanderers was cordial and 
friendly, for the youth was the brother of the trap- 
per’s love, and Baptiste Brown had given him, the 
previous season, the handsomest tomahawk pipe in 


° the tribe. 
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No young man, though his father were the bravest ° 
, é . * dogs, and hide in holes.’ Without adding anything to 
and beentitled to marry or enjoy other rights of citizen- ‘ 


chief of the tribe, can range himself amid the warriors, 


ship, until he shall have performed some act of per- 


< 


sonal daring and intrepidity, or be sprinkled with the : 


blood of his enemies. 


In early spring, therefore, all : 


the young men who are of the proper age band them- © 
‘ from the lodge towards the glen which the trapper had 


selves together, and take to the woods in search, like 
the knighterrants of old, of adventure and peril. 
ing found out a secret and retired spot, they collect 


Hav. ° already traversed. 


together poles of from twenty to thirty feet in height, | 
and lashing them together at top, forma huge conical | 
hut, with the addition of branches and leaves. A | 
green buffalo head, kettles, scalps, blankets, anda ; 


white buffalo hide, are then suspended inside as offer- 
ings to the Great Spirit ; after which certain incanta- 
tions are performed, the first of which is smoking the 
medicine pipe. One of the parties fills it with tobacco 
and herbs, places upon the top a coal from the fire in 
the Spirit’s mystic lodge, inhales the smoke, and ex- 
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‘My white brother is very wakeful ; he rises early.’ 
The hunter laughed, and, indeed, almost blushed, as 
he replied, ‘My wigwam is empty, and I would make 
He will be 


a great warrior.’ 
The young brave shook his head gravely, as he 


pointed to his belt, where not a scalp was to be seen, é 


‘ and said, ‘Five moons have gone to sleep, and the Arra- 
The Blackfeet are ‘ 


pahoe hatchet has not been raised. 


this significant hint, that none of the young men had 
been able to fulfil their vows, the young chief led the 
way to the camp of the Arrapahoe war party. Bap. 
tiste, glad to see the face of a fellow-creature, followed 
the footsteps of the Arrapahoe, which were directed 


In the very centre of the woody 
defile, and within twenty feet of where Baptiste had 
passed, was the Indian camp, where the hunter was 
cordially received, and invited to share the meal which 
the party were about to partake. Nothing loath, the 
keen air of the mountains having inspired a wonderful 


wae 


power 


appetite, the request was complied with, and various ° 


huge slices of buffalo were despatched by Baptiste, 
who then smoked a pipe with his friend,and heard from 
him the history of the failure of the expedition. A 
short time passed, and certain signs made Bapffste 
somewhat uncomfortable. It was apparent the Indians 
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¢ soned that the Spirit had sent this victum among 
} them to test their fidelity to him : he had indeed been 
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* were bent on sacrificing him in fulfilment of their en- 
« gagement. 
, our hardy trapper, rose, and waving his hand, intimat- ¢ 
; ed his intention to speak. 
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° is white, put his heart is very red ; the pale-face isa 
° brother, and his long knife is turned from his friends 
’ the Arrapahoes ; but the Spirit is all-powerful. My 
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‘ and scattered over the garments of the delighted Arrapa- > principle, a stirring up of the Brethren to an enlarged 


> pected on the part of my poor friend Baptiste Brown. $ 


¢ 
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* at all from their obligations if they allowed this factiti- 
’ ous relation of friendship to interfere with obedience 
‘ to himself. The other party rejoined, that although 
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were whispering something of interest concerning him, 
and, after a short pause, a hot discussion was on foot, 
in which the young chief joined. To use the words of 
the narrator of the tale, ‘they all agreed that his white 
skin indubitably indicated that he belonged to the great 
tribe of their natural enemies, and that, with the blood 
of a white upon their garments, they would have ful- 
filled the terms of their vow, and could return to their 
friends and tribe. Buta part of them seriously ques- 
tioned whether the sacred names of friend and brother, 
which they had for years applied to him, had not so 
changed his natural relationship to them, that the Great 
Spirit, to whom they had made their vow, had sent 
him among them in the character which they them- ; 
selves had given him—as a friend and a brother. If ; 
so, they reasoned that the sacrifice of his life would 
only anger the Spirit, and by no means relieve them 3} 
from the obligation of their vow. Another party rea- ; 


their friend ; they had called him brother ; but he was 
also their natural enemy ; and that the great one to 
whom they had made their vow would not release them 


the trapper was their natural enemy, he was not one 
within the meaning of their vow ; that the taking of 
his life would be an invasion of its sacred obligations, 
a blot upon their courage, and an outrage upon the ‘ 
laws of friendship ; that they could find other victims, ° 
but that their friend could not find another life.’ To ° 
the consternation of Baptiste, these reasons did not ; 
appear to have their due weight withthe majority,who, ° 
eager to regain their homes, and probably their loves, ; 


Seeing this, the young chief, and friend of > 


‘The Arrapahoe is a war- 
rior ; his feet outstrips the fleetest horse ; his arrow 
is as the lightning of the Great Spirit ; he is very brave, 
But a cloud is between him and the sun ; he cannot 
see his enemy ; there isnoscalp in his wigwam. The 
manitou is good ; he sends a victim, a man whose skin 
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brother,’ pointing to Baptiste, ‘is very full of blood ; he 
can spare a little tostain the blanket of the young 
men, and his heart shall yet be warm. I have spok- ‘ 
en.’ As the trapper expressed it, the proposal was 
‘considerable agin the grain ;’ but he felt that the ° 
young chief and saved his life. Loud acclamations 
followed the speech ; many of those most clamorous 
against the trapper being only actuated by the earnest 
desire of returning home with their vow accomplished, 
when all would be received into the list of warriors, } 
and each of the young men would have a wigwam, a 
wife, and all the honours which accrue to an Indian ;} 
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father of afamily. A flint lancet was now produced, ’ 


the white man’s arm was bared, and the blood which 
flowed from the slight wound was carefully distributed ° 


2 


hoes. The scene which followed was entirely unex- ¢ 


- for being removed from the horns of a dilemma which 


° wish I had more red water in my veins, since you find 


3 gravely, and when he had done, gave an expressive 
° ‘hugh after which they broke up their camp, and 


> tains. 


; craft, the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania presents her- 


‘ urging upon them and you the solemn duty of showing 
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Quite satisfied that their vow of shedding an enemy’s 
blood had been fulfilled, the Indians were all gratitude 


had lasted for five months ; and to testify their grati- 
tude in a substantial form, each man sought his pack, 
and laid at their white bro ther’s feet, one an otter-skin, 
another a bear or buffalo, and so on, until his riches in 
furs far outstripped his most sanguine expectations. 
The young chief’ stood looking on, and when the rest 
had successively honoured their guest, advanced, lead, 
ing by its bridle a magnificent saddle-horse and a 
sumpter-mule (doubtless a stray one from a trader’s 
flock), and handed them to Baptiste. To refuse would 
have been against the etiquette of the desert, and, be- 
sides, our friend was too alive to the advantages which 
would accrue to him, to be any other than thankful, 
Rising therefore with a grim smile, he said, speaking 
in the Arrapahoe tongue, ‘A friend of mine was march- 
ing from St Louis to Fort Bent, and of course he cross- 
ed the trail of the Cumanches. Well, one day a party 
of them Ingings came upon him, and having looked at 
him for about tu tu’s, seized -him, and dragging him 
to a pool, thrust his head into the water several times. 
Failing to obtain their object, they plastered his hair 
with mud, and washing it out again, were at length 
satisfied that it really was red, and not dyed. Delight- 
ed with so extraordinary a prize, they denuded his 
head, and having given hima dozen horses in exchange, 
very politely sent him on his way. Now, my friend used 
to say that he wished he had a few bushels more of 
the article, since it went off so well ; and I. like him, 


it so very valuable.’ The Arrapahoes, who had seen 
red hair on others besides Brown himself, listened 


were soon lust to the trapper’s view in the arches of 
the forest. Baptiste, who felt weak,mounted his horse, 
after loading the mule, and made the best of his way 
to the eache, where he remained some days. At the 
end of afortnight, restored to his usual health, the 
trapper took his way to Brown’s Hole. So early in 
the season, his furs obtained high prices, and having 
bartered them for knives, beads, powder, ball, &c. a 
few days brought him to the Arrapahoe village. The 
horse was considered a fair exchange for the maiden, 
and from that day the wigwam of his red-skin bride, 
in Old Park, on Grand River, was the head-quarters of 
Baptiste Brown, the hardy trapper of the Rocky Moun- 
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THE PHYSICAL BENEFITS OF MASONRY. 





BY JOSEPH R. CHANDLER. 


-. 


Worshipful Master, Officers and Members of this Lodge: — 


Conforming to the regulations which have been 


; adopted for the Grand Officers for the benefit of the 


self in your midst this evening, with an exhibition of 
her desire to confer all of benefits which she has the 
power to bestow ; reckoning among them, and as the 


sense of the benefits of which the order is capable ; and 
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the cushion of the craft with tithe you stave hemaitions 
connection, as worthy of their rank, and deserving of * 
the respect of the community in which you reside. Man- 
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kind, my Brethren, aresocial animals, and hence I > 


have endeavored, from time to time, to represent to 


you the importance of cultivating social virtues, and ; 


enlarging your social relations. 


There can be no doubt that Masonry had its origin ‘ 
in the necessity or great convenience of uniting to insure ¢ 
more of social advantages then were generally enjoyed; { 
and because many of the objects proposed by the craft ¢ 
in their associations are now attainable without the } 
intervention of Masonic rites and Masonic obligations, : 


there are many who argue that Masonry has lost its 
claims for respect, 


and its attractions for devotion. ° 


This isa greaterror, and one that comes from the { 


habit which many people have of judging everything 
by its surface, and condemning without weighing tes- 
timony. 


The advantages which Masonry proposed to itself 


at the formation were altogether comparative. 
early Brotherhood sought to defend themselves against 
evils which individually they could not easily resist, 
and to secure to themselves enjoyments not known to 
those who had not the benefits of association. 

If the improvement of society, the march of mind, 
the developement of man’s powers, and the new re- 
cognition of his rights, give to the world at large, the 
uninitiated, most of the enjoyments and advantages 
which our primitive Brethren secured to themselves 


The ° 


by their confraternal relations in other times, still the ° 


improvement is as evident within our combination as ;: 
we contin: ° 


in the world ; so that, by our association, 


ue to occupy ground, as advantageous for us over the | 


world at large, as did the early Masons over the unin. 


itinted of the early times ; and this advantage will : 


continue in a greater or less degree, just so long as vir- 
tue, charity, temperance, and truth, 
craft. 


distinguish the ‘ 


Let us then, my brethren, give no heed to the selfish ° 


remarks, sometimes made, that ‘‘ Masonry, though not { 


bad in itself, has ceased to possess all the means of 
good which it once employed ; and, having outlived 
some of its influences, should be abolished.” 
my brethren, Masonry can never outlive its influences 


while good remains; and as to its abolition merely | 
because social order and social safety are secured— 


why such a course would be blotting out the sun from 
the Heavens because the earth in July had become sa- 
turated with the heat. 


That which caused the bless- ; 


Alas ! | 


ings and the comforts enjoyed should be retained as > 


necessary to their continuance. And we sit here, my 
brethren, dispensers of mysteries, and promoters of 


social virtues as profitable to our community and as : 


valuable tothe world as they were when the first ¢ 
Master yielded his gavel, or the first petition for char- ‘ 


ity was answered in the spirit of Masonry. 
light in our sanctuary is quenched, nota glory dim. 
med. The world may have less darkness, 


only makes our advantages the greater. We derive 


Not a : 
* and the warmth of feelings which there multiplied 


but that ; 
> calculable value--- one of which we should cherish as 


no pleasure from the weakness and sufferings of the g 


uninitiated ; our own enjoyment must always be en- 
hanced by a sense that others also have their sources 
of happiness. 

But,” say many, ‘‘what advantage does the Mason 
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now nei from the conection with the craft ? What 
can he receive to compensate him for the cost of his 
‘ initiating and payment of his dues? and, in addition to 
these, the devotion of time to the labors and duties of 
the craft?” And those who use these arguments 
strengthen them with the additional remark, that few 
who come up hither can ever fear poverty and distress; 
and even if these should overtake them, they could 
scarcely hope each for the amount which he has ex- 
pended on the cause of Masonry. Look at this grea, 
argument of economy, my Brethren, and see how com. 
pletely it bears on the question—and how completely 
it lays bare the meanness of the motives of those who 
useit. Ifyou, beloved Brethren, had never heard such 
arguments used against our craft, [should be ashamed ‘ 
tonotice them here ; but they are of frequent occur- 
rence, and are sometimes thought to be operative and 
strong. The argument is just as forcible against any * 
beneficial object. Why should the charitable bestow 
alms—the giver isnot to receive the money? Why ? 
should the rich clothe the naked pcor—the latter will 
wear the garments given, and not the former? You * 
see the tendency ; you see how these selfish miserable 
arguments work ; they are used by men who know no 
benefit, but the receiving of money ; they have no idea 
ofany good of which they are not themselves the re- 
cipients. They do not comprehend the godlike quality 
of our order—the quality of doing good to others—of ’ 
feeding the hungry—clothing the naked---and minister- ° 
ing to the afflicted. They have no comprehension of 2 
the exquisite pleasure of granting relief; their hands 
convulsively grasp the dollar, and they cannot under. 
stand a virtue in that principle which would loosen the 
grasp, and divide the coin among those whose bare ¢ 
hands were palsied with want, and whose ery had been 
to God for that aid which grasping, avaricious, narrow- 
hearted man denied. They derive no joy from impart. 
ing joy ; norichness of feeling from lightening their $ 
own purse :----they are not charitable ; they are not 4 
Masons. 

Not what we may receive, but what we may give ; 5 
or rather, the pleasure of giving, the delight of doing % 
good, is our motive and our reward. 4 

On more than one my Brethren, I had 
sought to show you the elevated virtues of Masonry, by 
pointing out the moral benefits of which it is capable, / 
and drawing your attention to the immense good which 
its principles, properly carried out, would produce 
among you, and through youinthe world. In doing 
this, my beloved Brethren, I by no means intended to 
undervalue the physical good which our principles 
produce, or to suppose that great moral good did not 
result from imparting pecuniary aid to the distressed 
and destitute. You know itdoes. You know that, in 
leaving this hall, we have felt and exchanged felicita- 
tions, when we have been able to respond liberally to ¢ 
the pressing demands of the widow and the orphan ; 
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charities created within us, has been a record of in- 


priceless in our earthly experience, 

First.---My design this evening, my Brethren, is to 
show you that, multiplied as are the charities of the 
world, the widow and the orphan have yet need of the 
Mason’s care. 
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to assist the weak and the wandering, and to call back 
to virtue and respectability the Brother who has for- 


: feited his claims to charity, and his right to general, } 
* regard. And--- 

Thirdly.---Varied as are the means of the destitute ; 
, stranger to escape the perils of the sea, and their con- 


sequences in a foreign land, there are cases in which 
our order may exercise its peculiar means of good, when 
ordinary or extraordinary benevolence would be at 


- fault, and the deserving and respectable sufferer be left 


to the consequences of shipwreck, and the sufferings 


’ which poverty and destitution insure in a foreign 
» land. 


And, first, of the widow and the orphan at home. 


How easy toargue from the records of your own Lodge } 
that these sacred objects of our care and kind are not } 
neglected ; but let me give you an instance beyond the ¢ 


walls of the Lodge ; I have it on good authority, and 
you may safely, as you will easily, credit the state- 


, ment, because it is consistent with the spirit of our : 


order. 


Not long since a constable of our city was instructed ° 
by a large property holder, to proceed to make attach. > 
ment of household furniture for rent dues. Thedistress ¢ 


would reach nearly all that the law allowed to take ; 
and painful as was the task to the kind-hearted officer, 
it was, nevertheless,aduty. The tenant wasa widow, 


¢ with a little family of children. While the officer was 


sitting, distressed at the misery which he was compell- 
ed to inflict, the widow entered the room, bearing up- 
on her the garments of her widowhood, whose fresh- 
ness showed the recency of her loss, and testifying by 


her manner the utter destitution to which this attach. | 


ment was reducing her and her children. 


‘‘T know not,” said she ‘‘whatto do. Ihave neither 
J . e 


friend nor relationto whom to apply. I am alone.-- 
utterly alone---friendless---helpless—destitute—a wid- 


> ow,” 
‘‘But,” said the officer, ‘‘is there no association upon 


which you have a ciaim ?” 


5 
“None! I ama member of no beneficial society.” . 
> up the Baltic sea, found itself suddenly wrapt in one of 
> those wild gales that came down fromthe mountain $ 


3ut I remember,” she continued, ‘‘that 
my husband has more than once told me that if I should 
ever be in distress, I might make this available”’—and 


she replied. 


* she drew outa Masonic jewel. ‘‘Butitis now too late, 


I am afraid.” 
“Let me see it.” said the officer ; and witha skill- 
ful eye he examined the emblem consecrated to charity, 


, as the token of brotherly affection. The officer was a 


Mason, he knew the name of the deceased, and recog- 
nized his standing. 
“We will see,” said the officer, ‘‘what effect this 


will have, though the landlord is no Mason. Who is ; 


yourclergyman ?” The widow told him. The clergy- 
man was a Mason. 

The attachment of goods was relinquished for a 
moment. The officer went to the clergyman, made 
known the distress of the widow, and her claims through 
Masonry. 

“And who, 
and the constable informed him, 


” 


“Ah !” said the clergyman, ‘‘does his religion teach 


‘ him to set usno better example 2? We must show him 


ce] 


> < 


said the clergyman, ‘‘is the landlord ?” ; chamber ofa sordid hovel---a chamber whose dark- 
5 ness was dispelled by the light of friendship, and where | 
¢ pains were assnaged by the attention of one pledged 


to help, aid, and assist. 
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"Secondly. .»-Charitable as are mankind towards their § what Masonry : requires at our hands. I have spent 
erring Brethren, still there is room for the Free Mason 3 


allof the last payment of my salary, but here is my 
note at a short date for the amount due ; the landlord 
will scarcely refuse that.” - 

In twenty minutes the rent was paid. The kind 
hearted officer forgave his fees, and perhaps gave more, 
and the widow and the orphans blessed God for the 
benefits which they had enjoyed through Masonry. 
What a reaction in the feelings of that destitute mother 


» and her children! but how much more exquisite—how 


beyond all price and all appreciation must have been 
the delight of theclergyman and the officer? True 
Masonry, my Brethren, affords to its children the rich 
luxury of doing good. Thetears of grateful joy which 


» the widow shed were made brilliant by the smiles of 


her relieved children, and became jewels of Masonry, 
whose price is above rubies. How lovely, how exalted 
is the charity which has such objects ; it elevates its 
exercisers to a participation of labor with Him who is 
the father of the fatherless, and the widew’s God and 


¢ guide. 


Abroad, too, the great spirit of good which pervades 
our craftand sanactifies its principles is found operative 
for the advantage of its members, and through them 
productive of good to society. Not here alone, within 
the circle which includes so many Brethren, do we 


; seek for and find the good effects of Free Masonry ; 


not alone in the crowded haunts of business, where 
Lodges are easily formed and kept alive by the con- 


* tinued infiux of citizens and strangers—but wherever 
$ the solitary foot of a Masonic heart beats, there is the 


influence of our order, there is the attractive principle, 
that brings within its warmth and invites to kindly 
reciprocation every sufferer that Providence throws 
upon the rights and claims of our craft. Wherever a 
Mason is found—whether upon the giddy heights of the 
Appenines, on the scorciing desert of Arabia, or on 
the stormy capes of the northern seas---there benvole 
ence has an advocate and an exponent ; there she 
recognizes the ear open to the sound, and the hand 
prompt to extend the duties of Free Masonry. 

It was ina tempestuous portion of the year 1790, 
that a large ship, which was making a slow progress 


gaps, sacrificing nearly all that stood in its course, 


and 
‘*Reared up the Baltic to a foaming fury.” 


In this situation, after gallant resistance to the tem. 


> pest,the overladen vessel succumbed ,and man after man 


was swept froin the deck ,and carried onward ‘‘down the 
wind,” to be dashed upon rocks of a lee-shore, or to be 
buried fathoms below the stormy surface. When at 
length the vessel struck upon the shelving shore, to- 
wards which she had drifted, the remaining portion of 
the crew lashed themselves to the spars, and awaited 


> the surge that should wash them from the deck ; it 
> came beoming onward : of the few that had been spar- 
’ ed thus far, only---the master of the vessel---reached 
; the land. He reached it exhausted---inanimate ; his $ 


first recognition was the kindly care ofa friend, in the 
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The first word of the sufferer was responded to by 


* the kindly voice of a Mason ; unintelligible, indeed, 


‘ excepting inthe language of Masonry. Distance of ; 


’ birth and variety of profession constituted no bar to 
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their humanity. The utter ignorance of each---of the 
other’s vernacular language---hindered not the delight- 
ful communion. A little jewel that rested on the 
bosom of the shipwrecked mariner denoted his Masonic 
character :---kindness, fraternal goodness, and love, 
were the glorious response ; and when the watchful 
and untiring benevolence of the Swedish Mason had 
raised up the sufferer from the bed of pain and suffer- 
ing, true Masonic charity supplied his purse with the 
means of procuring passage to London, whence a re- 
turn to the United States was easy. 

The jewel of the shipwrecked Brother is now in my 
possession---as his blood, also, flows through my veins. 
Thold the former asa rich heir-loom for my family, to 
be transmitted to my son as a Mason---as it was trans- 
mitted by my father to me. 

Masonry stills not the tempest when it blows with 


broiled with the winds of Heaven, ‘‘ Peace, be still !”.-. 
Masonry has no power to hush the voice of the thunder 


as it speaks its terrorsto man---or to darken the light- § 
e Pa 
These are ° 


ning as it scethes the vision of its victims. 
the attributes of a higher power. But Masonry takes 


the victim of the storms, and wraps him about with ; 
She lifts the shipwreck mariner from the ; 
wave that was becoming his shroud, and warms him ° 


comforts. 


to life. She stands notat the door of the sepulchre, to 


roll away its stove and bid the deaths-tricken tenant : 


come forth ; but she takes the bruised and crushed by 
the roadside, pours oil into their wounds, and supplies 
the means of extending life. These things has she 
done, and these things she continues todo. She goes 
not abroad to declare the results of her benevolent spirit, 
but when she looks back upon the result, she ex- 
claims---‘*I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to 
the lame !” 


But, my Brethren, the physical relief which Masons } 


impartis not the greatest of her charities. Sometimes 
the sufferer, or imparted from the sudden impulses of 
purest and most maturely weighed motives of good, 
and a sense of Masonic obligation, they do not imply 
that permanent and deep-seated sense of high moral 
duty which is the parent of that charity that looketh 
him from the pit of moral degradation into which he 


of honor and self respect ;---to rekindle in their ashes 


the slumbering spark of decency that seems to have | 


been almost quenched, and to re-illuminate the temple 
in which first was placed the imageof God. Masonry, 
however, has done this. She has not paused at phy- 
sical ministrations ; she has not said ‘‘be ye warmed 


and be ye clothed,” anl then turned away from min- ‘ 


istrations to the immortal mind that lay prostrate---de- 


based---dishonored, and most fitly represented by the : 


squalidness and misery of the exterior, 

Many years since, but within my own recollection, 
and generally under my 6wn observation, the respecta- 
ble firm of Howard & Thompson (I use fictitious names) 
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; suffering and disgrace would have been spared ; 
it was, the relieved died a captain in the service, and 
; the reliever lived to be Grand Master of a Grand 
' Lodge. 
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in the city of ——, fell into some commercial difficulties, 
which the limited capital of the junior partner was 
unable to surmount. The senior partner with the aid 
of friends compromised the debts, continued the busi- 
ness in his own name, and became, in time, a wealthy 
man. 

Thompson lacking energy of character, but possess- 
ing some pride, declined a subordinate station in a 
counting-room, until his habits became so bad that he 
was deemed unfit for any place of trust ; and he sunk 
from respectability to utter destitution and misery with 
a rapidity I never saw before, nor since, equalled in 
any man to whom crime was not to be imputed. 

He became brutified : whole days would he lie on 


> the public wharves, drunken with the liquor which he 
’ had extracted from the hogsheads being landed at the 
¢ time ; and his rags hung upon him so carelessly that 
> decency stood aghast ‘at his appearance. 


He was not 
merely a drunkard, but he was drunk all the time ; and 
to him soberness wasa rarity. He had not only lost 


> all moral standing, all name of, or claim to, decency, 
its utmost force---Masonry says not to the ocean em. ° but self-respect had fled, and he was the nearest ap- 
> proach in habits and appearance to the brute thatI ever 


2 saw in man. 


One day---it was a clear sunshine of January--- 
Thompson had thrown himself against the southern 
angle ofa public building ; and about noon, as the 
members of the came fromthe Halls, he looked 
for a little eleemosynary aid that would enable him to 
add a loaf of bread to his more easily acquired liquor. 
But member after member passed on---the case was 
too disgusting. to excite sympathy ; one member only 
was left; he came round the corner of the building 
towards the place of egress from the premises, and 


° attracted by the appearance of the wretch before him, 
; he was about to offer alms, when, looking closer, he 
> exclaimed---‘* Are not you Thompson?” ‘‘Yes.” ‘‘Well, 
> here is something---but we are watched, come to my 
» office this evening.” 


Thompson kept the promise, and presented himself 
at the office. He was not seen again for several weeks; 


> and, if any thought of him, it was to congratulate them- 
these seem forced upon us by the peculiar position of ° 


selves that were relieved from the presence of such a 


» squalid wretch. 
correct feeling ; and even when they flow fromthe ° 


About two months afterwards, as the troop of the 


; United States marched through the city on their way 
$ to the north-western frontiers, Thompson was seen in 
> the manly uniform, 


: : > epaulette of a lieutenant of infantry. 
deep into the condition of a brother, and seeks to lift 5 


the neat plain 
He acquitted 
himself like a man, and died honorably a captain in 


and wearing 


: > the service. 
has fallen, and to place his feet upon the firm ground 2 


The world recollected that Thompson had been a 
member of one or two companies and associations, of 


; which his patron and friend had been the principal ; 
> and they imputed the kindness which liffed him from 
‘ the degradation, to a social feeling on the part of his 


benefactor. 

But there are others who knew that the benefactor 
was Master of a Lodge, where Thompson was once an 
active and useful member ; and that had appeals to 
the Master’s good feelings been earlier made, much 
as 
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‘ Brother, over the extremities of the landmarks 
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to do good. How instructive would it bein us, my 
Brethren, to know just what passed in the evening’s 
interview between these two Masons. To know the 


persuasions on the part of the senior, and the willing ; 


yieldings of the erring junior ; to have witnessed the 
new gush of self respect---its bright return to the 


> commission ; 


oe 


. the appointment, but still more, would have confidence 
in him, to be responsible for his future virtue. We 
may not liftthe veil, my Brethren, to look in upon the 

, scene. 
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heart---when it was proposed that he should hold a <¢ 
and that there was one who not only } 
could have influence with the government to procure : 
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Beautiful i Mestwetion this of the power of Masonry ; and renew their former usefulness. You, and they, and 


all, sustaining, by the patience of hope, and the labors 


S of love. 


Brethren of this Lodge, and Brethren generally I 
have sought this evening, to set before you some in- 
stances of the direct benefits of Free Masonry. I have 
not exhausted the instances, nor even chosen those of 
the greatest prominence. The whole of my official 
visitations, Brethren, might have been employed to 
illustrate the benefits of which our-order is capable,by 


» instancing the good which it has really performed ; but 


Masonry, While she works such good, tiles the > 


‘ door, and lets others judge of the means by the beauty ; 
‘ and excellence of the ends. 


feel that a high responsibility is devolved upon you ; 
itis not simply the honors of this pedestal, nor the 


glory of the insignia that belongs to your situation ; 


evidences of your liability to labor, and to be accounta- 
ble. 
great family of Masons issubmitted to your charge ; 
and that to you is entrusted the guardianship of this 
branch of our order. 
preside with nosmall degree of authority : and the 
fidelity with which you exercise that authority, may 
order of Masonry. Watch, 


therefore, Worshipful 


: let 


» there he no removals ; no deflection ; no obliteration. 


What you have received, preserve with vigilance ; 


‘ and when you resign the emblems of authority,and pass 


over to your successor the occupancy of the place, 


‘ him learn something of the nature of his duties by the 


fidelity with which you shall have discharged your 


own: and let his estimation of the worth and impor- 


‘ tance of Masonry, be increased by the evidences which 


you shall show of your affection and watchfulness for 


Worshipful Master :---Called by the voice of your ‘ 
Brethren to direct the affairs of this Lodge, you wil! 


you know many of them as well as I do, and you see 
how they may be multiplied by an extension and exer- 
cise of the principles upon which we act. 

It is our glory, Brethren, tobe connected with an in- 
stitution, founded on the wants of society, and the ca- 
pability of the human heart to supply these wants. It 
is a still higher glory, that in occupying a situation 


> where these wants are prominent and sometimes ob- 
° strusive, we are able and willing to diminish the num* 


these are only tokens of duties to be discharged— « 


You will feel, my Brother, that a portion of the | 


ber and to mitigate their evils : and while we thus 
minister to the good of our fellow-man; while we re- 


lieve the distressed, aid and advise the stranger, and 


° tear from the widow’s eye; and become the guide and 
> guardian of the fatherless, let us not neglect to apply 


Here, in this little circle, you ‘ 


have influence upon the character of the whole universal ° 


to ourselves the benefits of which our society is capable. 
Let us not overlook the fact, that these associations, 
for the good of the stranger, should warm our hearts 


towards each other ; and the very act of dispensing 


° charity to the needy applicant, should create within us 


let 


its prosperity, and your holy reverence for all these ° 


sacred things submitted to your care. 
Wardens, Officers, and Brethren :---The high respon- 
sibilities of the Master of this Lodge are shared, also, 


‘ by you, in proportion to the position you occupy ; and 


/ Lodge, upon the success which 


it may not be amiss for me to remark, that not one of 
you is placed so high as to be above rendering strict 
obedience to the behests of those in authority ; not one 
of you so low as not to aid in sustaining the great fabric 
of Free Masonry. You have your duties to perform, 
and you have your share in the rewards. 

Permit me, Brethren, to congratulate you all, of this 
has attended the efforts 
at rebuilding the edifice, which seemed to have tended 
towards dilapidation and ruin. Prompt exertions, the 
volunteer aid of a few Brethren from another number, 
and the willing hearty co-operation of every one of 
you have given new life to your number, and restored 
to the Grand Lodge a favorite and useful Lodge. Long 


Brethren, may you continue in the enjoyment of the | 


excellent results of your sacrifice and labors. Long 
may Free Maronry be benefitted by your zeal and ex- 


ample ; and may other Lodges, instigated by the 


‘ Success of your efforts, seek to recover their position» 


a new friendship for those who labor so much, and s0 
willingly, for the good of man. Let us gather to our 
own hearts, and to our benefits, a portion of the light 
and heat of that fire to charity which we build to 
warm the destitute and suffering. 

Brethren of this Lodge :---The Grand Lodge of Penn- 
sylvania returns you thanks for your noble efforts in 
sustaining yourself, and enlarging her affluence, her 
powers, and her honors. She bestows on you her pa- 
rental benediction, and bids you God speed in your life 
and journey of veonneuenes and wee. . 


ANE APOLIT AN F E STIVAL DISTURBED. 


Near the entrance of the renowned grotto excavated 
by the ancients under the mountain of Posilippo,to serve 
as a short communication between Naples and Pozzuoli, 
there is a church dedicated to the Virgin Mary, whose 
shrine is almost concealed by numberless offerings in 
gold, silver, and other precious metals, as tokens of the 
wonderful cures and blessings obtained through her 
supposed mediation. Her festival is celebrated on the 
8th September, and on that day the inhabitants of the 
capital and its populous environs, and even the court, 
go to pay their veneration to the miraculous Madonna, 
and their annual offerings to the priests that monopolise 
her miracles. 

Joachim Murat, who, whilst king of Naples, had the 
means and opportunity ef gratifying his fondness for 


’ Oriental display, always celebrated this festival with 


the utmost pomp and splendour. Atthe appointed day 


; in 1811, he appeared in the military cloak and sabre of 


Charles IV. of Spain (part of the spoil of his Spanish 
conquests), both covered with jewels of the highest 
value, and looked more like a knight-errant of old than 
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a modern warrior. A military review having been ar. 
ranged, several thousand men were mustered, and went 
through various complicated evolutions. After this a 
naval review took place. The Neapolitan flotilla, con- 
sisting of two men-of-war carrying 74 guns, three 
frigates of 40 guns, and several brigs and sloops gaily 
decorated with flags, left the beautiful bay in full sail, 
followed by numerous private yachts and pleasure 
boats, and steered towards the island of Capri. A 
naval sham fight had been arranged to take place on 
their return. 

About three o’clock a grand procession was arranged 
on shore at the Villa Reale. It was headed by twelve 
magnificent carriages containing the king and his suite, 
guarded by a squadron of the royal lancers and their 
admirable band of music. Eleven of the carriages 
were each drawn by eight thorough-bred horses, and in 
them rode the great officers of the household, the min. 
isters, and princes and princesses of the royal family ; 
to the twelfth, which had formerly been the state-carri- 
age of Charles IV. of Spain, and which contained the 
king and queen, were harnessed twelve Arabian grey 
horses, All the ornaments of this splendid vehicle— 
consisting ofelaborate chasings and a massive crown— 
were of pure gold. The carriages were followed by 
the king’s staff and a body of the royal euirassiers. At 
this moment the Villa Reale (which is situated on the 
sea-shore) presented a magnificent spectacle. A vast 
number of people of all classes had assembled on the 
spot to view the procession, whilst the windows and 
balconies of the houses were filled with elegantly- 
dressed company. The palacesof the Strada di Chiaja, 
which overlook the Villa Reale, were filled with the 
wealthiest families in the kingdom, ambassadors, and 
other distinguished foreigners. ‘The concourse of 
spectators of all descriptious stretched for nearly two 
miles, ina straight line,and presented a coup-d’e@il ex- 
tremely picturesque and imposing. Everything was 
joyous, and the entire city seemed abandoned to the 
pleasures of the festival. 

Scarcely had the procession begun to move, before a 
brisk cannonade was heard from the sea towards Cape 
Posiliypo. The attention of the multitude was imme- 
diately directed to that quarter ; for it was believed 
that the sham fight had begun before the appointed 
time. Presently two frigates and several smaller ves- 
sels appeared, doubling the cape, and making their 
way into port with all possible speed ; the firing from 
the ships in pursuit being, all the while, kept up. In 
short, the fight was to all appearence so admirably 
managed, that the procession was entirely neglected, 
every person looking at its progress, and applauding 
the admirable look of reality which the Neapolitan 
flotilla was giving to the engagement. While the ex- 
citement produced by the chase was, however, at its 
highest, the crowd on shore were astounded by the fir- 
ing of an alarm signal from the castle of St Elmo, and 
which was never heard unless at the approach of an en. 
emy,or at the commencement ofa revolt. This astonish- 
ment was turned into a panic of alarm, when it was 
perceived that instead of a sham, a real fight was go- 
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ing on ; for three English men-of-war now hove insight. ‘ 


To add to the general distress, several stray shots struck 
the shore. 


It would be impossible to describe the scene of terror 
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and confusion which followed. The screams were truly 
terrific, and re-echoed mournfully in the bay and on the 
hills. Thousands of ladies and gentlemen threw them- 
selves on their faces ; many fainted ; and the rest be- 
took themselves to flight. As all wished to be the first 
out of danger, the gates of the Villa Reale were soon 
choked up by the fugitives, and became impassable to 
all. Murat, informed of this unexpected English visit, 
left the state-carriage, and, followed on horseback by 
his staff,went to direct,from the Castle dell ’Uovo,to the 
defence of his fleet and his capital. 

After this, a real fight began by sea and land, which 
lasted until night put an end tothe gallantry of the 
assailers and defenders. The lattershowever, sustain- 
ed great injury intheirships and batteries : while the 
former, after amusing themselves with disturbing the 
festival, and frighting almost to death the people of 
Naples, sailed away, and no vestige of them was to be 
seen the next morning. The Villa Reale, however, 
presented a sad aspect ; its beautiful flowers, and ex- 
otic shrubs and plants, were almost all destroyed ; 
its alleys were covered with broken hats, parasols, 
shoes, gloves, reticules, and other articles of wearing 
apparel ; and the hospitals and private houses were 
filled with persons who had been injured—not by the 
English shots—but by the consequences of their panic- 
terror. 
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ADULTERATION OF GREEN TEA. 

The following facts relative to the adulteration of 
this indispensable article of consumption, cannot be too 
widely promulgated. They are taken from a paper 
entitled ‘Observations on the Green Teas of Commerce, 
by R. Warrington, Esq.’ published ina late number of 
the Chemical Gazette :—On submitting a sample of 
green tea, supposed to be spurious, and which had 
been seized by excise, to microscopic investigation, the 
author found that the variation of tints which had led 
him to this mode of examination was dependent on 
adventitious substances mechanically attached or dust- 
ed on the surface of the curled leaves. The principal 
part of this powder was of a white colour, interspersed 
with particles of an orange and ofa bright blue. From 
the abraded dust of this sample, obtained by agitation, 
some of the latter were separated,and proved on exam- 
ination to be Prussian-blue ; the orange portion was ap- 
parently some vegetable color , and the white and prin- 
cipal part was found to contain silica, alumina, a little 
lime and magnesia,and was probably kaolin or powdered 
agalmatolite, more particularly from the rubbed and 
prominent parts of the tea assuming a polished appear- 
ance. A great variety of other samples of teas were 
submitted to examination ; but in all cases they were 
found to be faced with various substances, to give them 
the bloom and color which is so distinct a character- 
istic of the green teas of commerce. The unglazed va_ 
rieties appear to have had no blueing material applied. 
Very high qualities of glazed teas have this facing ap- 
parently tinted of a uniform pale blue before applica- 
tion ; while others, still of high quality, and embracing 
the great part of the samples examined, have both the 
white and blue particles very distinct, the latter vary- 
ing in its quantity ; in thelow qualities, as Twankay, 
being pretty thickly powdered. When this facing was 
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removed, the tea was found to be of a black colour, but 
without the corrugated aspect presented by black teas 
ordinarily, and which evidently arises from the higher 
temperature to which they are subjected during the 
process of curing or drying. The substances separated 
from these green teas were sulphate of lime. a material 
analogous to kaolin, and Prussian-blue, together with 
some yellow vegetable colouring body. Itis evident 
that the whole of these teas come to this country ina 
dressed or adulterated state, a conclusion which is sat- 
isfactorily confirmed by the opinions and observations 
of individuals long resident in China. 


MASONIC INTELLIGENCE, 


IOWA. 

It will be gratifying to the Fraternity, to learn that 
a Granp Lopce has been organized in Iowa, ina re- 
gular manner, and in accordance with the laws and 
usages of the Order, by the four Lodges constituted 
within the territory by the Grand Lodge of Missouri, 
viz :— 

Des Meines Lodge at Burlington. 


Iowa i Bloomington. 
Dubuque = Dubuque 
Iowa City e Iowa City. 


Delegates from these Lodges assembled at Iowa city 
on the 2nd of January last, in pursuance of a recom- 
mendation of their representatives at the annual meet- 
ing of the Grand Lodge of Missouri in October, 1843. 

Delegates were also present from two Lodges work- 
ing under dispensations from the Grand Masters of 
Missouri and Illinois, but not being authorized to act 
as parties in the formation of a Grand Lodge, they 
did not appear in the Convention as Delegates, 

A Constitution was framed and a code of by-laws 
adopted, and the following Grand Officers elected :— 
W. Bro. Oliver Cock, of Burlington, Grand Master. 

“" Timothy Fanning, of Dubuque, Sen. G. W. 
Wm. Reynolds, of Iowa City, Jun. G. War. 
a B. 8. Olds, of Bloomington, G. Treas. 

wi T.S. Parvin, of Bloomington, G. Sec. 

On the 8th of January the Grand Officers were pub- 
licly installed at the Methodist Church, by the Rt. W. 
Ansel Humphrey, D. G. M. of the Grand Lodge of 
Missouri, acting as Grand Master. 

There is nothing especially remarkable in the Con- 
stitution adopted by the members of this new Grand 
Lodge unless it be its brevity, it occupying only about 
sixty lines. In their regulations, however, there are 
some subjects which we are glad to notice, as they 
show that some of the evils and errors which have 
been too long tolerated by the older Grand Lodges: 
We have selected a few illustration :— 

§ 11. Masons, not members of any subordinate 
Lodge, and residing within the jurisdiction of this G. 
L., Shall pay annually into the Grand Treasury, the 
same dues as is required of the subordinate Lodges for 
each member, and for a non-compliance with the pro- 
visions of this section, shall not be permitted to visit 
any one Lodge under this jurisdiction more than once 
during such delinquency ; and it is hereby made the 
duty of the Master of the Lodge, within whose jurisdic- 
tion such Brother may reside, to enforce the same, and 
report its infringement to the G. L. annually. 

§ 20. No Lodge shall receive and act upon the peti- 
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tion of any applicant for initiation or admission, whose 
residence may be nearer some other Lodge under this 
jurisdiction, than that to which application is made, 
without the consent of such nearest Lodge, nor act up- 
on the petition of any one who hasat any time before 
been rejected, except all the members should be present 
who acted in the instance of the rejection, or by special 
dispensation of the Grand Lodge. 

§ 22. A petition may be withdrawn with the unan- 
imous consent of the Lodge, before its reference to an 
investigating committee, but not afterwards. 

§ 24. Nodegree in Masonry shall be conferred upon 
any person in any Lodge under its jurisdiction upon a 
credit. 

§ 25. All the business of the Lodge, except that of 
conferring degrees and the instruction thereon, shall be 
transacted in a Lodge, on the third degree. 

§ 26. The Grand Master shall cause the work and 
lectures on the third degrees of Masonry to be exhibited 
before the Grand Lodge, at each Grand Annual Com- 
munication. 

§ 30. No member shall be admitted to any subord- 
inate Lodge, or receive the charities of the same, un- 
less he shall, on such application, exhibit a Grand 
Lodge CwrTiricaTE, duly attested by the proper 
authorities---except he is known to the Lodge to bea 
worthy brother. 

§ 56. Each subordinate Lodge, under this jurisdic- 
tion, shall require every Mason applying for Member- 
ship therein, to present satisfactory evidence to such 
Lodge, that they have taken a regular demit from the 
Lodge of which they had last been a member, or that 
such Lodge is no longer in existence. 


MICHIGAN. 

We are happy to announce that the four regularly 
warranted and constituted Lodges in Michigan, hold- 
ing under the Grand Lodge of the State of New York, 
held a Convention on the 17th of September last, at 
the Masonic Hall in Detroit, with the full consent and 
authority ofthe M. W.Grand Master, and took the 
preliminary steps towards forming a Grand Lodge, by 
adopting a Constitution and electing the first six Grand 
Officers. 

The Lodges which have formed this alliance, are 
St. Joseph’s Valley Lodge at Niles. 
Detroit. 
Pontiac. 

So soon as the Grand Officers are installed, it is ex- 
pected that the members of the irregular Grand Lodge 
will meet for the purpose of delivering over their books, 
jewels, money and effects ; after which, the irregular- 
ities that have taken place will be healed, and fratern- 
al harmony once more restored in Michigan. 

FRANCE. 

The Grand Orient of France has agreed to enter in- 
to an intimate correspondence with the Grand Lodge 
of the State of New York, and Representatives are to 
be immediately exchanged. Next to the Grand Lodge 
of Eng'and stands the Grand Orient of France, asa 
Masonic government. It holds jurisdiction over up- 
wards of four hundred Lodges in France and other 
countries ; and having within itself severa] departments, 
numerous Chapters, Councils, &c., of the higher de- 
grees are dependent upon it. 
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Zion Lodge at 
Detroit Lodge at Detroit. Oakland Lodge at 
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Several of the brethren of this State, who have re- 
cently returned from Germany and France, bestow the 
highest praise on the operation of the representative 
system in those countries. 
SWITZERLAND. 

Information has been received from our Representa- 
tive at Frankfort on the Main, that a new Grand 
Lodge has been formed in Switzerland, in which all 
the Lodges of that country are allied. Hitherto, sev- 
eral Lodges which have been constituted by the Grand 
Orient of France, the Grand Lodge of England, &c., 
before the formation of the National Grand Lodge of 
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Switzerland, at Berne, continued their obedience to ; 
’ three years : 


their parent body, but by the recent organization all 
foreign jurisdiction is renounced. 
taken the name of the Grand Lodge Alpina, and is to 
be located at Geneva. 
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From the Masonic Signal. 
MEETING OF GRAND BODIES. 
The General Grand Encampment, and the General 
Royal Arch Chapter of the United States, held their 
tri-ennial sessions in the city of New Haven during 


The new body has « 


Sept. last. They were opened on Tuesday, the 10th, ; 


and closed on Friday morning. The business before 
these distingaished bodies, (of which there was much) 
was transacted in a good spirit. The reports of Gen- 


eral Grand Officers, together with the returns of State : 


Grand and Subordinate Encampments and Chapters, 
furnish convincing proof of the increasing prosperity 
of Masonry, as connected with these two Orders. 
Many Encampments and Chapters have been revived, 
and many new ones created since the last meeting of 
these bodies. The tidings from the far West are truly 
gratifying, and show that as civilization advances, the 
light of Masonry takes its way—the compantion- 
ship of Brethren is acknowledged, and the banner of the 
cross is unfurled. 

On Wednesday, the M. W. G. Lodge of Free 
Masons of Connecticut, convened for the purpose of 
welcoming to its State, the two distinguished bodies 
above named. The Grand Lolge was called to order, 
and after prayer by Rev. John Moore, R. W. G. Chap- 
lain, the M. W. Henry Peck, G. M., introduced the 
R. W. Brother H. C. Flagg, who welcomed the Gener- 
al Grand Encampment and General Grand Chapter in 
an eloqtient and instructive Address. Bro. Flagg spoke 
for three quarters of an hour. and was listened to with 
attention and delight. The Rev. Paul Dean, General 
Grand High Priest, on the part of the General Grand 
Bodies replied to his Address of welcome in a happy 
manner. A procession was then formed which march- 
el through the principal streets of the city to the 
Tontine, where Brethren partook of a sumptuous din- 
ner, prepared by Bro. Alliss at the expense of the 
Grand Lodge. After dinner, the procession formed 
again and repaired to the Temple, when speeches were 
made by the Rev. Bro. Albert Case, of South Carolina, 
R. W. G. Representative of the Grand Lodge of Con. 
necticut at the Grand Lolge of South Carolina, and 
General Grand Prelate—also by Sir Knight Haswell, 
of Vermont, Deputy General Grand High Priest, J. K. 


> Stapleton, of Maryland, and Companion Hubbard, of 


Michigan. The occasion was truly a joyous one—the 
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> the instruction imparted was right and proper. 


tidings was gladdening to the heart of the Masons, and 
The 
Brethren separated with a determination to labor 
faithfully for the promotion of Masonic knowledge, 
and enforcement of p rinciples which shall bless hu- 
manity. The proccession was composed of the first men 
in the land of steady habits to the number of about 
three hundred, and its public appearance will do much 
to revive Masonry in New Haven, and give renewed 
zeal to the Fraternity throughout the State. 

The General Grand Bodies will meet at Columbus, 
Ohio, in September 1847. 


The following is a list of the Officers elected for 
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General Grand Encampment of Knights Templars. 


Sir Knight Archibald Bull, of Troy. N. Y., 
General Grand Master. 

J. K. Stapleton, of Baltimore, 
Md., D. G. G. Master. 

W.H. Ellis, of New Haven, Ct., 
G. G. Generalissimo. 

Wm. Hubbard, of Columbus, 
Ohio. G. G. Capt. General. 
Albert Case, of Charleston, 8. 
C., G. G. Prelate. 

Robert Smith, of Portsmouth, 
N.H., G. G. Senior Warden. 
Ezra S. Barnum, of Utica, N. 
Y., G. G. Junior Warden. 
Charles Gilman, of Baltimore, 
Md., G. G. Recorder, 

E. A. Raymond, of Boston, 
Mass., G. G. Treasurer. 

C. W. Moore, of Boston, Mass.. 
G. G. Sword Bearer. 

S. W. Robinson, of Boston, 
Mass., G. G. Warder. 

Joel G. Cantee, of New York 


City G. G. Sd. Bearer. 
General Grand Chapter. 
M. E. Paul Dean, Boston, Mass. G. G. H. Priest 
«¢ JK. Stapleton, Baltimore, Md., D.G. G.H. 
Priest. 
6 J. W. Crawford, Union, Ct., G. G. King. 
« « E.S. Barnum, Utica, N. Y., G. G. Scribe. 
‘© © Rev. T. Puanchon, Cincinnati, Ohio, G. G, 
Chaplain. 
‘© Charles Gilman, Baltimore, Md., G. G. 


Secretary. 
‘* E. A. Raymond,Boston, Mass., G. G. Treasurer 
‘* N. B. Haswell, Vt., G. G. Marshall. 


KENTUCKY. 


‘*The Grand Lodge and Grand Chapter of Kentucky 
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closed their deliberations at Lexington last week, hav- | 


ing beea in session all the week. 


We learn they have ; 


never been more numerously attended ; that the Order § 
is now in a very flourishing condition, and that they ¢ 


transacted business of great importance. Amongst 
other things, they have appointed a committee of 
education, with power to organize a seminary, for the 
support and education of destitute children of deceased 
Masons, to be called ‘‘The Masonic Orphan Asylum.” 
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The committee consists of Henry Wingate and Philip 
Swigert, of Frankfort, Gen. John Payne, of Augusta, 
Rev. M. M. Henkle, of Lexington, Willis Stewart, of 
Louisville,and Dr. W. G. Willett and J.S. Crutchfield, 
of Lagrange. We understand the location of the estab- 
lishment is expected to be made at Lagrange, Old- 
ham county ; and that the committee meet there on 
Friday next.—Freemason. 





OFFICERS OF THE GRAND LODGE. 


Bryan R. Young, of Elizabethtown, G. M. 

Wm. Holloway, of Richmond, D. G. M. 

Wm. B. Allen, of Greensburg, 8s. G. W. 

James H. Daviess, of Georgetown, J. G. W. 

John H. Brown, of Richmond, R. G. C. 

Charles G. Wintersmith, of Elizabethtown, G. O. 

Philip Swigert, of Frankfort, G. S. 

Wm. Cardwell, of Shelbyville, G. Tr. 

Wn. F. Colston, of Louisville,S. G. D. 

Wm. H. Watson, of Frankfort, J. G. D. 

John D. M’Clure, of Owenton, G. M. 

Joshua H. Thomas, of Hardirsburg, G. S. B. 

John M’Crackin, of Lexington, G. P. 

Geo. P. Richardson, of Lexington, G.S. and T. 
STEWARDS OF GRAND CHARITY FUND. 

Henry Wingate, of Frankfort. 

R. C. Langdon, of Covington. 

Willis Stewart, of Louisville. 

R. H. Stanton, of Maysville. 


OFFICERS OF GRAND CHAPTER: 


Richard Apperson, of Mt. Sterling, G. H. P. 
Dempsey Carroll, of Maysville, D. G. H. P. 
Willis Stewart, of Lousville, G. K. 
Humphrey Jones, Jr., of Richmond, G. S. 
Philip Swigert of Frankfort, G. Sec. 

Thos. C. Orear, of Lexington, G. Tr. 
Moses Levi, of Mt. Sterling. R. A. C. 


’ Wm. F. Colston, of Louisville, G. M. 
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Wn. R. Bradford, of Lexington, G. C. G. 
G. P. Richardson, of Lexington, G. 8S. and T. 
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{tS To those brethren who receive this No. of the 
Register, and who may not have seen the volume just 
closed, we would say, that we have commenced a very 
rare and learned ‘‘ History of Masonry,” during the 
early ages, (probably the only copy in this country,) 
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There has been another important fact developed by 
the registry returns ; which is, that the practice of en- 
tering, passing and raising candidates within the space 
of three or four days or a week, which was a_ subject 
of complaint by, the D. G. Master a year ago, has not 
been limited to this city ; and I feel it to be my duty to 
present the practice as anevil, and the source of many 
evils, to the serious consideration of the Grand Lodge. 


erm 


IDLE VISITS. 





The idle levy a very heavy tax upon the industrious, 
when by frivolous visitations they rob them of their 
time. Such persons beg their daily happiness from 
door to door as beggars their daily bread, and, like 
them, sometimes meet with a rebuff. A mere gossip 
ought not to wonder if we evince signs that we are tired 
of him, seeing that we are indebted for the honour of 
of his visit solely to the circumstance of his being tired 
of himself. He sits at home until he has accumulated 
an insupportable load of ennui, and then sallies forth 
to distribute it amongst his acquaintance.—Colton, 


SAGACITY OF THE CAT. 

Passing by the back-window of a neighbour’s house 
a short time since, I saw a favourite Tom cat seated 
on a table near the window, besidea narrow-necked 
eream-jug containing milk ; no person was in the 
kitchen. He wassmelling the milk, and endeavouring 
to reach it with his tongue, but could not ; at last he 
inserted one of his forepaws, and withdrew it, the fur 
saturated with milk ; after he had licked it clean he 
dipped again, and kept repeating the process as long 
as I remained observing him, which I did for several 


‘ minutes, and then left him to his employment, for I 
< thought he had well deserved his reward by his ingen- 
‘ uity.—The Zoologist. 
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which will occupy six Or eightchapters more ; making | 


when completed, a mass of ancient masonic tradition, 
of great value to the learned mason. We offer, on the 


Cover, a full set of this Volume, to any person procu* | 


ring us four subscribers ; or if preferred, it ean be ob- 
¢ it ; the loss amounted to rather more than one-seven- 


tained at the subscription price. 
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S$ NOTICE. 


$ teenth of the whole. 


James Herrinc, Esq, Grand Secretary, in the city 


of New-York, 
WititaM Bowes, Esq. of Quebec, 
Tuomas D. Harrineton, Esq. of Montreal—and 
M. T. Hunter, Esq. of Kingston, U. C., have kind- 


nese 


ly offered to receive subscriptions and monies for us on ? 


account of the Register, in their several vicinities, 
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{S Correction.—In publishing the report of Grand 
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Secretary in our last No., by leaving out the word not, ° 


we made him say what was not intended. 
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CURDLING OF MILK. 

The coagulation of milk under the influence of a 
simple wet membrane is a phenomenon so remarkable, 
and so diflicult to explain, that we need not wonder at 
the attention it has excited. Experiments have been 
made witha view of ascertaining the effect on the mem- 
brane itself. Among these, a very curious one is due 
to Berzelius : he relates that he took a bit of the lining 
of a calf’s stomach, washed it clean, dried it as com- 
pletely as possible, weighed it carefully, put it into 
eighteen hundred times its weight of milk, and heated 
the whole to 120 degrees Fahrenheit. After some little 
time coagulation was complete. He then removed 
the membrane, washed, dried, and once more weighed 


According to this experiment, one 
part of the active matter dissolved from the membrane 
had coagu!ated about thirty thousand of milk.— Fowne’s 
Chemical Prize Essay. 
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AMERIOAN MASONIC REGISTER, 
[BY L. G. HOFFMAN, CITY OF ALBANY. } 

A MONTHLY PUBLICATION, $1 PER ANNUM 
IN ADVANCE. 

Subscriptions to commence with the Vol., and the 
back numbers ‘at all times furnished. Any person 
sending 5 subscribers, will be entitled to the 6th copy 
for their trouble; or if preferred, 25 per cent com- 
mission will be allowed; on all subscriptioms obtained, 
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From The Wandering Angel, and Other Poems by John Bolton 
Rogerson 1844 
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THE DYING GIRL. 


And thou art dying, beautiful and young, 
When similes of joy should on thy lips be playing, 
And thou shouldst bound with sportive glee along, 
Where merry maids are in the meadows maying. 
The spring sun shineth through thy window-pane, 
The pleasant breeze with balmy breath is sighing, 
And thou can’st hear the feathered minstrel’s strain, 
Ia that still room where thou art pale and dying. 
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Why is thy spirit summoned to the skies 
Untried by years, unvisited by sorrow ? 
Why art thou called, ere yet thy gentle eyes 
Have feared to look upon the coming morrow ? 
Thy cheek hath never paled with anxious care, 
Thy heart hath never throbbed with guilty sadness ; 
Even as thyself thy course was pure and fair, 
Hallow’d by love, and cheered with looks of gladness. 


Why didst thou leave thine own immortal heaven, 

For earthly guests to cherish and caress thee ? 
Why unto us wert thou, sweet spirit, given, 

And called away when we had learned to bless thee ? 
Why wert thou fashioned lovely to the sight ? 

Why were thine eyes with tender radiance streaming ? 
Why didst thou come, young being of delight, 

To fade like mirage on the pilgrim gleaming ? 


Selfish and weak !—why should we wish thee here ? 
Pass tothy home, unspottel, happy spirit ; 
Hasten on blissful wing to that glad sphere, 
Where thou wilt glory evermore inherit. 
Mingle and dwell among the angel-band ; 
But, oh! while stars beneath thy path are burning, 
Think thou at times upon our sinful land, 
An1 plead for those whose g1ze is upwards turning. 
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THE SUMMER’S GONE, 
The Summer’s gone---and every flower 
That waves its beauties to the sun, 
Has bloomed its brief, but lovely hour, 
And shed his fragrance, and is gone. 
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The Summer’s gone---and many a hope 


. That budded with the early spring, 

¢ Has seen its blossoms brightly ope 

é To wither like a blighted thing! 

? The Summer’s gone---and met ny an eye 

§ That brightly shone, in tears are shrouded, 
: And hearts that lovel us, withered lie, 

Or worse than this, by coldness clouded. 
$ The Summer’s gone---but soon again, 

; Shall blush and breathe upon the air, 

? The enamored flower, ani paint the glen, 
; But those I love will not be there. 
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A THOUGHT. 


And lift the coffin lid, 

And look upon the greedy worms 
That eat away. the dead— 

It well might change the reddest cheek 
Into a lily white, 

Ani freeze the warmest blood, to look 
Upon so sad a sight. 


O could we step into the grave, : 
¢ 
; 


Yet still it were a sadder sight, 
If, in that lump of clay, 
There were a sense, to feel the worms 
So busy with their prey. 
O pity, them, the living heart— 
The lump of living clay— 
On which the canker-worms of guilt 
Forever, ever prey 
ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF THE AMERICAN 
STATES. 

Maine was so called as early as 1638, from Maine, in 
France, of which Henrietta Maria, Queen of England, 
was at that time proprietor. New Hampshire was 
the name given to the territory conveyed by the Ply- 
mouth Company to Captain John Mason by patent, 
November 7, 1639, with reference to the patentee, who 
was governor of Portsmouth, in Hampshire, England. 
Vermont was so called by the inhabitants in their de- 
claration of independence, Jaunary 16, 1777, from the 
French verd, green,and mont. mountain. Massachus. 
etts, from a tribe of Indians in the neighbourhood of 
Boston ; the tribe is thought to have derived its name 
from the Blue Hills of Milton—‘I have learned,’ says 
Roger Williams, ‘that Massachusetts was so called 
from the Blue Hiils.’ Rhode Island was named in 1644, 
in refence to the Islan! of Rhodes in the Mediterranean. 
Connectient was so called from the Indian name of its 
principal river ; New York in reference to the Duhe 
of York and Albany, to whom this territory was 
granted. Pennsylvania was named in 1631 after 
William Penn ; Delaware in 1703, from Delaware Bay, 
on which it lies, and which received its name from 
Lord De La War, who died in this bay ; Maryland, in 
honour of Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles I., in his 
patent to Lord Baltimore, June 30, 1632. Virginia 
was named in 1534 after Elizabeth, the virgin Queen 
of England : Carolina by the French in 1564, in honour 
of King Charles IX. of France ; Georg:a in 1772, in 
honour of King George III. ; Alabama in 1817, from its 
principal river ; Mississippi in 1800, from its western 
boundary ; Miasissippi is said to denote Kie, whole 
river ; that is, the river formed by the union of many, 
Louisiana, so called in honour of Louis XVI. of France; 
Tennessee in 1796, from its principal river : the word 
Tennessee is said to signify a curved Spoon ; Kentucky 
in 1782, from its principal river ; Illinoisin 1209, from 
its principal river : the word is said to signify the river 
of men ; Indiana in 1802, from American Indians ; Ohio 
in 1802, from its southern boundary ; Missouriin 1821, 
from its principal river. Michigan was named in 1805 
from the lake on its borders ; Arkansas in 1809, from 
its principal river. Florida was so callel by Juan 
Ponse Le Leon in 1572, because it was disc°vered on 
Faster Sunday ; in Spanish, Pascas Florida.—-Sim- 
mond’s Colonial Magazine. 
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